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THE CHRIST OF THE ANDES 


On the mountain borders between Chile and Argentina stands this statue, with 
the inscription: “Sooner shall these mountains crumble into dust than Argentina 
and Chile shall violate the peace they have pledged at the feet of Christ, the Saviour.” 
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“Last-Minute News 


of the Maryknollers 
in the Pacific Regions 


Here is our budget of “latest news” of our Maryknoll missioners as we knew it 
at Maryknoll on March 10. 


A Maryknoller is now pastor of Midway Island. Bishop 
Sweeney of Honolulu has assigned a Maryknoll priest, Father 
James R. Hughes, of Philadelphia, to this Pacific outpost 1200 miles northwest of 
the Hawaiians. He will care for the spiritual needs at this exposed spot. 


MIDWAY ISLAND 


More war work in China. His Excellency the Apos- 
tolic Delegate to China, Archbishop Zanin, has asked 
Maryknoll missioners from Kweilin to assist in covering the 240 stations of the 
Italian Franciscans in Hunan Province, left without priests because the Chinese 
have requested the Franciscans, as enemy aliens, not to exercise their ministry. 


HUNAN PROVINCE, CHINA 


All’s well. A cable from Wuchow, received early in 
March, states that all Maryknoll priests, Brothers, and 
Sisters of the four Maryknoll territories in South China are well and actively en- 
gaged in their ministry, Good news, surely ! However, Bishop Paschang and a small 
group from Kongmoon are required by the Japanese to reside at Macao. 


SOUTH CHINA MISSIONS 


All continues the same for the 51 Maryknollers in Hong Kong. 
They are restricted in their movements in the conquered colony but 
able to accomplish much good for those about them. 


HONG KONG 


We were thrilled to receive a cable from Father Sheridan 
at Cebu: “Everything quiet here. All Maryknollers free.” 
This means that Maryknollers in the Philippines are still at their work. 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


A good report has reached us from Manchukuo. A cable to the 
State Department, through the Swiss Government at Berne, 
brought us the message, “All Maryknollers are in good health.” There are 56 
Maryknollers in Manchukuo. 


MANCHUKUO 


We still await patiently a communication of some sort from 
Japan and Korea. We have no worries about the physical 
well-being of our missioners, but are anxious to have an assurance that to a limited 
degree they are able to carry on their apostolate. 


JAPAN AND KOREA 


The Japanese of the Pacific Coast, both those who are Ameri- 
can citizens and those who were born in Japan, have found in 
our Maryknollers in Los Angeles and in Seattle truly Christ-like friends who have 
stood by them in their hour of need. At this writing, Father Tibesar of Seattle and 
Father Lavery of Los Angeles are prepared to follow their flocks inland when the 
Government requires their transfer from the coastal regions. 


PACIFIC COAST 
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BOLIVIA! A: Maryknoll today we are thinking of it in 
terms of trails to souls. Yesterday it was merely South of 
the Border, one of the contestants a few years ago in the 
Gran Chaco War, a precious source of rubber and tin. 
Then came the Holy See’s message, “Go to Bolivia.” 

Bolivia as an independent state is a little more than a 
hundred years old. It takes its name from Simon Boli- 
var, Liberator and first President, who helped win his 
country’s freedom from Spain. When Pizarro landed in 
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Peru more than four centuries ago, Bolivia was 
a part of the great Inca Empire of the south. 
Even before Pizarro set sail to cross the 
Atlantic, Bolivia was old. It is one with Peru 
in its people and its prehistoric treasures. The 
mysterious ruins of the great nation of the Incas 
are to be found on the shores of Lake Titicaca, 
between Peru and Bolivia. There stand carved 
stones, once the portals of great temples, now 
the relics of a highly developed but extinct 
civilization. We owe something to 
that civilization, for some- 
where on the shores of 


the lake grew the 
They were used 


first Irish 
for barter long before 


Columbus dreamed of the In- 

dies, and by the time the Spaniards 

arrived potatoes were grown all along the 
Andes. 

The Bolivian section of South America was 
quickly settled by the Spaniards, chiefly because 
of the discovery of the silver mines of Potosi 
in 1545. When New York was but a village, 
Potosi was a city of 150,000 people with count- 
less palaces and churches. In the four hundred 
years since its founding, it has produced more 
silver than any other equal area in the world. 

Christianity went hand in hand with Spanish 
civilization. The southeastern section of Bolivia 
was included in the renowned “Jesuit Reduc- 
tions” of Paraguay ; while the northern sections 
were converted by the Jesuits from Lima, who 
found the inhabitants nomadic, savage and can- 
nibalistic, in sharp contrast to the Indian tribes on the 
plateau. At present the Indian population of the country 
is larger than the combined populations of white and 
mixed groups. 

There is an important distinction between the plateau 
country and the outer areas in the lowlands. In the de 
lightful old cities of Sucre and La Paz, perched high in 
the mountains, twelve thousand feet above the sea, aristo 
cratic whites live pleasantly, devoting themselves to arts 





potatoes ! !! 
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“I am pleased to know that Maryknoll is to accept a 
mission in northern Bolivia. | am familiar with the 
region and it is indeed a most difficult assignment. 
However, characteristically of Maryknoll and its spirit, 
! know that the sons of Maryknoll will not be daunted 
by this challenge to their apostolic zeal.” 

¢ Francis J. Spellman 
Archbishop of New York 










and intellectual pur- 
suits. Yet, for most of the 
people, life has been a struggle. 
Food must be brought up from the warm 
valleys of the Andes; all manufactured goods 
must be brought up by rail. The country is land- 
locked, but has rail terminals on the coast of Chile at 
Arica and Antofagasta. The rivers rising in Bolivia flow 
to the east and into the Atlantic. The Indian people eke 
out a poor existence on the bleak plains and mountain- 
sides. They bring some color into their somber lives with 
the brilliant hues of village costumes and the somewhat 
boisterous fiestas. It is in the high plateau, which is the 
most densely populated section, that Christian traditions 
of Colonial Spain are most deeply rooted. 


The market place of each town in sparsely settied northern Bolivia is the social center of the vast surrounding country. 











In the past century the ingrained Catholic culture of 
the land has saved Bolivia in spite of itself. Bolivar, re- 
gardless of his conviction that a state could not govern 
the consciences of the people or watch over the fulfillment 
of religious laws, inserted into the constitution a govern- 
ment patronage more wide in its scope than Upper Peru 
had ever known under Spanish rule. During the century 
of its existence, Bolivia has struggled on under that 
constitution. By government regulations the number of 
seminarians was limited, and subsequently the seminaries 
were made part of the inferior state universities. As would 
be expected, this resulted in a decadence of devotion, of 
the clergy, and of religion itself. 

The renascence of Catholicism dates back to the last 
decades of the nineteenth century. When the law exclud- 
ing religion from the schools was passed in 1900, the 
hierarchy at once made efforts to secure from Europe 
religious orders to take care of the educational and char- 
itable institutions of the country. This effort was not 
unrewarded. Today, because of those efforts, Bolivia is a 
stronger nation, both religiously and politically. 

So much for the country as a whole. What of the vast 
areas constituting the missions away from the populated 


and cultivated highlands? For a century and a half after 
the suppression of the Jesuits, little thought was given to 
the Indians of the lowlands. The low standard of living 
which is found today among those Indians constitutes a 
lasting reproach to the anti-papal statesmen of the eight- 
eenth century, who were responsible for the destruction 
of the once-flourishing and always-famous Jesuit missions 
of this part of South America. The hands of the clock 
were turned back more than a hundred years when the 
Jesuits were forced to leave their charges, who at once 
drifted back into primitive barbarism. 

In 1917 the first internuncio of the Republic, Mon- 
signor Rodolfo Caroli, made an apostolic visitation of 
the whole country including the missions. The latter had 
been at a low-water mark for years, mostly because of 
the lack of priests. On receipt of the report of the inter- 
nuncio, Benedict XV made known the condition of the 
missions in Bolivia and immediately created, in the De- 
partment of El Beni, a vicariate apostolic. Two years 
later another vicariate was erected, in the Gran Chaco 
section, today popularly known as “Green Hell.” Since 
then the Gran Chaco vicariate has been divided, and 
another new vicariate has been erected in Chiquitos. Thus 


The majority of northern Bolivia’s Indians are peasant farmers, but there are tribes still uncivilized. In the photograph are Chuncho 
Indians riding the rapids of a stream. What a task to persuade the freedom-loving youngsters of these tribes to go to school! 





the whole field of the early 
Jesuits and Franciscans 
has again become mission 
territory under the Con- 
gregation of Propaganda. 
The people of Bolivia 
showed their appreciation 
of this action by the erec- 
tion of a monument to 
Monsignor Caroli in 1921 
with an inscription de- 
scribing him as the 
“Apostle of Bolivia.” 

The most recent change 
in the missions of Bolivia 
is the assignment of a sec- 
tion of the El Beni mis- 
sion to Maryknoll. The 
new mission embraces all 
the Department called 
Colonial Territory, in the 
extreme north of Bolivia, 
and a small section of 
northernmost Beni. It isa 
part of the great Amazon- 
ian low, forest-covered 
country — the Silvae 
(woodlands), which 
stretches out from the 
Eastern Andes and is 
still, save for a few white 
settlements, inhabited 
only by Indians. It is 
traversed by numerous 
rivers and streams teem- 
ing with fish, crocodiles 
and amphibians of all de- 
scriptions. Riberalta, the. 
headquarters of the mis- 
sion, is a town of four 
thousand people, close to 
the junction of the Beni and the Madre de Dios rivers, 
and can be reached from Para by steamer, or by mule 
and steamer from La Paz, a thousand miles distant. 
Riberalta, although not a very large town, is the center 
of trade in rubber and nuts; from here the wild rubber 
which is so important today is sent down the Madeira 
River to the Amazon and through thousands of miles of 
jungle to the sea. 

Along the many unexplored forest streams of the Co- 


lonial Territory, live wild tribes who will have. nothing, 


to do with the white man. Along the Peruvian border the 
Indians are of the Aymara group, which comprises the 
chief Indian race of the Republic. In the lowlands, which 
comprise the greater part of the missions, the predominant 
Indian tribe is the Yuracaran. In the pagan group the 
standard of morality is low and the marriage bond is 
readily dissolved. 

The task of the Maryknoll missioner among these In- 
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The principal Indians of northern Bolivia are the Aymaras, freedom-loving people with 
strong men, motherly women, and very lovable children. Most are Catholic in name, but for 
generations there have been but few priests. Maryknollers will be welcome among them. 


dians will undoubtedly be like that of the early missions 
and the method being attempted in the neighboring 
missions today; namely, to win over the children, to 
remove them from their pernicious home atmosphere, 
away from bad example, and to educate them in the 
mission. This plan has many difficulties; it will neces- 
sitate winning the consent of the parents for such a 
venture and the more difficult task of accustoming the 
children to live a settled life at the mission. Again and 
again the missioners have had the experience of these 
wild mission children heeding the call of the wild and 
heading for “home” without so much as a goodby. Pa- 
tience is necessary on the part of the missioner, and 
today, because of that patience and insistence, results are 
being realized. When grown up, these children will ex- 
ercise a civilizing influence on their parents and relations. 
There is promise ahead, inasmuch as the government has 
influenced the Indians to settle close to the missions. 











GOD WAS SO 


A Xavier Story By F. X. EASTMAN 


Donna marta smiled in her heart as she listened to 
the clear-fluted singing of her youngest son, and the rec- 
ollection came that no other sounds had ever had power 
to charm her sensibilities so much as the music of chil- 
dren’s voices. 

“Pange lingua gloriosi!”” The fresh, sweet treble rose 
haltingly, trembled an instant, then swelled out clearly 
on the high note, and died away in a faint little contralto. 

“Like a tiny cascade of rippling water,” she mused. 
“Like leaves falling softly in the forest.” She smiled at 
her own poetic fancies. “Like a little echo of paradise, 
whence they came,” her train of thought continued. And 
then, because her mind was never far from God, she found 
herself slipping into an instinctive prayer : “And whither 
they are going, with Your help,” she ended. “Lord, keep 
them close to Yourself in life and in death. That is their 


Donna Maria had taught her hoys, from their earliest childhood days, how to pray—and where. 
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mother’s prayer.” 

The procession wound around the flower- 
strewn chapel, as the bevy of young girls backed 
slowly down the aisle. In their billowy white 
dresses, they looked so much alike that she 
could scarcely distinguish her own three 
daughters from the young servants and re- 
tainers who completed the group. The thought 
came that this common leveling of her big 
household was fitting for this occasion, since it 
reduced people and things to the way they 
really were in the actual sight of God. 

Donna Maria thrilled with pride again as the 
clear voices of her three young sons soared out 
in the Eucharistic hymn. And now she bowed 
low as the heavy footfalls of the gardener and 
the head groom signaled that the canopy was 
approaching. They walked with solemn dignity, 
clenching the uprights as if they were support- 
ing the whole world. Under the silken tassels 
came Father Castro, with fixed eyes that looked 
neither to right nor left, as he bore before him the Light of 
the World. She bowed lower as her heart told her that 
Jesus of Nazareth was passing by, and she breathed 
another little prayer that, if only she might touch the hem 
of His garment, she knew that all would be well with 
herself and hers. She felt a thrill of gratitude, too, as she 
thought of the happy household that the Divine Visitor 
would find assembled to greet Him. Children, retainers, 
servants, even visitors, all were there ; and all hearts were 
united in their welcome to the Eucharistic King. It was 
Holy Week at the Castle of Xavier. 

The mood of the lady of Xavier held during lunch, and 
she was only half attentive to the sallies of her cousin 
and his lady, who had come all the way from Madrid to 
spend Easter in the mountain castle. Don Alvarez was 
a trusted adviser of the King and one of the most highly 
respected men at court; but he had his little weakness— 
a strong dose of worldliness. There were some who ex- 
plained that he had imbibed the tendency from his good 
wife, who was well known to be endowed with a plentiful 
supply of it. However, he, in any case, ran that estimable 
lady a poor second in respect to the possession of this 
dubious characteristic, for his was merely the childish 
outlook that loved the world and its pleasures, while hers 
was the slavish mentality that esteemed and courted the 
world and its absurdities. Not that the fair and gracious 
Donna Isabella lacked her own good qualities of mind 
and heart, for of such she had many. She was a woman of 
many long prayers and much sentimental religiosity, but 
of spirituality she had little or none, for this quality in- 
volves the determination to embrace God’s will at all costs, 
and that she never did at any cost to herself, or at any 
time when she could not identify it with her own will, 
being a strong exponent and living proof of the old prov- 
erb that what the woman wills is the will of God. 

Donna Maria was a good listener when she was in- 
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Francis wore an air of boyish dignity — unusual in a child. 


terested, and she tried hard to appear to be one when she 
was not interested, but she found herself attending with 
only one little polite corner of her mind to the enthusiastic 
accounts of the court and its doings, with which she was 
being regaled by her good cousin and his talkative spouse. 
She felt she should catch the ball of conversation that was 
being thrown at her and attempt to return it, so she 
decided to make a little contribution. “Michael and John 
will be going soon, you know,” she offered. “I don’t know 
how much of the court they will see, as they will be under 
military orders all the time, but anyhow, it is the service 
of the King.” 

“They will see plenty!” exclaimed Don Alvarez, 
awakened to a new enthusiasm in his subject by this 
innocent remark, which represented politeness rather 
than information, since everybody already knew the 
future plans of the two young soldiers. 

“And when is Francis going ?” pursued Donna Isabella 
brightly, after a series of sallies intended by the kind- 
hearted creature to dazzle and compliment Michael and 
John. She turned to the youngest boy, who had been 
gravely and politely taking in everything in the way of 
both food and conversation. “He will be at home there. 
He has the air of the court already,” she continued, look- 
ing at the refined little face peeping out from the velvet 
collar. The third son was built on a slightly more delicate 
mold than his elder brothers, and his compact little frame 
wore an air of boyish dignity. 

Francis looked at his mother, but that wise lady held 
her peace. He wore a puzzled frown as he replied to his 
questioner. “I don’t know, Donna Isabella. I don’t know 
if anybody wants me there,” he faltered. “Or even if I 
want to go there,” he added hastily. His little mind was 
undergoing a slight disturbance, of which he was not 
completely conscious. The glowing prospect held out for 
Michael and John did not attract (Continued on Page 20) 
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By 
REV. ARTHUR F. ALLIE 


Wuen Pius X wrote his Motu Proprio on Church 
Music, he incorporated a phrase which has recently 
begun to have much more meaning to me. That phrase 
stated that the type of music to be used in church should 
be such “that nobody of any nation may receive an im- 
pression other than good on hearing it.” 

When I first heard the expression, at the Pius X 
School of Music in New York City, I had not learned 
to appreciate Oriental music. I probably don’t appreciate 
it today. But I do know there is a great difference between 
the music of the East and that of the West. Chinese, 
Japanese, and Korean music all struck me as being con- 
cerned only with coloratura, head tones, or deep, bass 
gutturals—all slightly off key. The Oriental voice always 
seemed to find a note which was not on the organ—unless 
it lay in the crack between the keys. “Auld Lang Syne” 
was painful to hear ; “Suwani Reebah” was excruciating. 
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It was with some trepidation, therefore, that I began 
teaching Gregorian Chant to a choir of young men. 

I have sung with choral groups ; I have conducted 
seminary choirs; but nowhere yet have I found an) 
choral society so willing and so eager to learn the 
Chant perfectly as this choir. Anyone who has taught 
Chant knows what continual practice is required. | 
have seen whole choirs flinch under such grilling 
repetition, but now I have found for the first time 
a teacher tired out by the eagerness of his choir 
members to “do that again.” 

We started waking the echoes with Veni, Creator 
Spiritus (Come, Creator Spirit). The young men 
liked it ; the people liked it ; the children liked it. The 
Holy Ghost did well His work. Now the choir can 
master an Introit or the antiphons at Vespers as wel! 
as — no, better than — any ordinary choir at home 

3ut to go back to my original statement. John Kim 
came to rehearsal the other evening and announce 
blithely : “My mother is coming to church next Sunday! 
I’ve been trying for years to interest her. Whenever | 
would sing foreign songs around the house, she would 
cry, ‘Noise, noise! That’s not music.’ Yet, today I was 
singing Veni, Creator Spiritus and she said, ‘That’s nice 
—it’s Korean, isn’t it?’ I told her it was one of the Church 
songs, but she still maintained that it must be a Korean 
melody. She’s coming Sunday to hear some more of it.” 

Another Chant convert, I realized ; and then I felt that 
| knew what Pius X meant when he said that the type o/ 
music to be used in connection with the liturgy should be 
such “that nobody of any nation may receive an impres- 
sion other than good on hearing it.” It is thought-pro- 
voking indeed to hear from missioners everywhere that 
peoples of all nations find beauty in the Church’s Chant 
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FOR TWO CENTS 


By REV. MARK A. CHURCHILL 


Wuen I was a boy in Iowa, we had a habit, when en- 
gaged in some youthful quarrel, of saying to our opponent, 
“For two cents I'd knock your block off.” To us two cents 
was a trifling amount, a fitting inducement to a course of 
action that really didn’t require much enticement. I never 
realized what a great amount two cents could be until I 
began to hand out that dole each week to the widows of 
my parish, who came regularly for this stipend. 

When I first went to the mis- 
sion of Taiping, there were four 
of those old widows who used to 
come around to the mission several 
times a week to receive from me 
a little more than the four coppers 
which one usually gives to beggars 
in China. I used to follow the 
Chinese custom of wrapping these 
little gifts in red paper, for an alms 
wrapped in red paper ceases to be 
an alms and becomes a gift, honor- 
able to both the receiver and the 
giver. 

One Sunday morning my old 
widows came around just as I 
was vesting for the parish Mass. 
I! rushed to my cash drawer, only 
to find that I had none of the 
little packages made up and no red 
paper on hand ; so I had to give the 
old ladies their little mite in the 
bare hand. It looked like such a 
pittance to be dignified by the 
name of Christian charity that I 
“obeyed that impulse,” turned out 
all the coppers I had in the drawer, 
and gave each widow the sum of 
ten cents Cantonese, which, at that 
time, was a fraction less than two 
cents. 

What was the result? The old 
ladies went over to the market, 
rejoicing in their good fortune; 
and before I had finished Mass, I 
had forty or more people clamor- 
ing around the door. The crowd 
included every beggar in town, but 
it also included others, pretend- 
ing to be beggars. Women rushed 
from the rice field in front of the 
mission, ran home for a basket and 


bowl such as beggars carry, and came in with babies on 
their backs. Just “run-of-the-bin™ local people they were, 
who had concluded that, if the silly foreigner at the Cath- 
olic mission was giving away good money, ten cents Can- 
tonese was an acceptable amount to add to the family 
exchequer. I gave them all the four coppers—the usual 
dole to beggars in China. Such surprise and such joy! 

wo cents! What would you and I do for two cents? 


Forty or more people were clamoring around the door before | had finished. 
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Miss Marks has been engaged in 
Confraternity activities since 1934. 
She has, by her field work, devel- 
oped activities in more than sixty 
dioceses in the United States. Be- 
cause of similar activities in Mary- 
knoll’s missions abroad, we are 
happy to present this article as an 
inspiration to our readers and to 
our own workers in fields afar. 


By MIRIAM MARKS 


Secretary, Confraternity of Christian Doctrine 


Keachuing THE UNREACHED 


To missioners is given the happy privilege of going to 


fields afar to reach the unreached and to bring them 
into the fold of Christ. But all Christian people—men, 
women, and youths—in every walk .of life may also 
become apostles of the Gospel to the people ; the need for 
such an apostolate was never greater, perhaps, than it is 
today. 

It is people who really matter. They are the molders 
of the future ; if they become better, the world will become 
better. In the present world chaos and dread tempest of 
wars, people, wherever they are, must be reached by men 
and woinen like you and me, and become united in the 
all-embracing love of the Son of God. We must equip 
ourselves for this task ; we must exemplify Christ’s teach- 
ings in our daily lives and prepare ourselves to teach 
others; we must combat error, prejudice, and spiritual 
illiteracy wherever found. In short, Christians every- 
where must unite in an all-out, tremendous missionary 
effort to reach the unreached. 

That mission field is right at our door. In our own 
country one archdiocese averages more than five mis- 
sions to every parish. There are in the United States 
5,897 churches without resident priests. An almost equal 
number of parishes provide a recognized missionary field. 
In 1941, priests, Sisters, seminarians, and lay workers 
conducted religious vacation schools in the vast majority 
of these home-mission fields. Numbers of people had 
never seen a Sister until the first Catholic vacation school 
was conducted. Elementary and high-school students 


came eagerly for instruction. They, in turn, interested 
their parents and even non-Catholics to attend special 
classes. On warm, moonlit nights adults were often in- 
structed outdoors. There were adult baptisms, and many 
others returned to the sacraments after an absence of 
from two to twenty years. 

During these summer schools the Sisters also trained 
lay teachers to assist the pastor with religious instruction 
during the school year. Such classes were held in from 
five to fifteen different centers, parish boundary limits 
being sometimes eighty or ninety miles apart. The re- 
ligious vacation school in some areas was followed by 
two-week sessions of camp life. The site resounded first 
with the laughter, music, discussion, and prayers of 
schoolgirls; then, a fortnight later, lads not privileged 
to enjoy a Catholic-school education took possession. 
Priests, seminarians, and laity developed future Catholic 
Action leaders, and the candidates reveled the while. 

Discussion groups were considered by some leaders 
as a waste of time. They may, however, be a matchless 
opportunity to become practiced in talking accurately 
and convincingly about religion as a joyous way of living. 
Catholics who can voice the doctrines of the Church, who 
are practiced in virtue and directed by a living faith, are 
spiritually unperturbed by an unstable world. When sucli 
Catholics give generously of their services, their faith 
overflows into the lives of those with whom they work. 

Many leaders will find a religious-discussion club a 
natural and effective medium for self-expression. In 
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1937 the bishop of a great missionary diocese reported 
that more than five thousand of his flock were enrolled 
in clubs ; in one parish, sixty groups, all with lay leaders, 
had completed a text on the sacraments. Family groups 
predominated. In a number of instances, a seventh or 
eighth grade pupil had joined the circle. 

In reaching the unreached only a few volunteer for the 
task, but those few can be counted on. Jesus, passing by 
the Sea of Galilee, saw Peter and Andrew casting their 
nets into the sea, and He said to them, “Come, follow 
me, and I will make you fishers of men.” (Mark 1:17). 
People schooled in the art of fishing are needed today 
to draw others to Christ—men and women who will 
spiritualize the talents God has given them by using 
them in His service. Many will say: “I can’t do that. I 
could never get anywhere at it. Peter and Andrew became 
priests ; I am only a lay person.” Did the people on the 
shores of Galilee think for one moment that Peter the 
fisherman might so cooperate with God’s grace as to 
become Christ’s Vicar on earth? Certainly Peter did not 
think so ; for, when he was called, he fell down at Jesus’s 
knees, saying, “Depart from me, for I am a sinful man, 
O Lord.” (Luke v:8). 

But Peter had mastered the art of fishing. He knew 
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that there are all sorts and kinds of fish; that one must 
fish when time and tide are right ; that one needs a good 
line, different kinds of line to catch different kinds of fish ; 
that bait is important ; that one must launch out into the 
deep for the best catch; and that both bad and good fish 
get into a net. Peter did not become a seasoned fisherman 
overnight, but by laboring through the night and the years 
and by being on the job. Our “fishers of men” bait with 
personal contact, with telephone calls, with cars after 
work hours to take people to meetings. The good fisher 
is always alert for a catch, and even the uncertainty of a 
haul in no way discourages him. 

As Christ called “fishers of men” to bring people to 
Him, so Christ’s Vicar today invites the laity to be the 
new apostles of the Gospel and counsels us to equip our- 
selves for the task. Every field of endeavor today requires 
personal training. Shall we offer less in the service of 
Christ? The task needs every man, woman, and youth. 
The battle calls for a vast army. The advocates of ma- 
terialism are not complacent; they are organized, and 
they are legion. They know that people are important. 
They strive with a fiery zeal to spread their godless creed 
to people everywhere. Shall we do less in our service to 
the Saviour of mankind, the King of Kings? 


This aged Negro catechist has spent many years in teaching Christian doctrine to eager, interested children. 








WANTED: A PLAY 


Ix carHotic drama the mission play is something that 
has received scant consideration. This is due not to negli- 
gence or indifference, but rather to the fact that little 
missionary drama of any significant sort has been written. 
It is only within the past two decades or so that Catholic 
America has become at all conscious of the value of drama, 
much less missionary drama. To date, that consciousness 
is still quite dim and not too assuring as far as success is 
concerned. 

Catholic drama, in itself, presents a problem. One 
school considers the stern New England family portrait 
of Thornton Wilder, Our Town, a Catholic play ; Rob- 
ert Emmet Sherwood’s Abraham Lincoln in Illinois is 
equally acceptable to this school. On the other hand, there 
are the extremists who will accept nothing unless it is as 
definitely Catholic as the dramatization of Owen Francis 
Dudley’s The Masterful Monk. Then there are some who 
agree neither with the limited view of a preaching drama 
nor with the expansive view of any drama which is moral, 
but resort instead to some more plausible, and at times 
dynamic, views of life such as presented by Philip Barry, 
Paul Vincent Carroll, and Sean O’Casey. Thus one must 
be aware of such problems before attempting to evaluate 
the mission play and its possibilities for Catholic action. 

It is almost universally agreed that the purpose or 
function of drama is to communicate emotion. Entertain- 
ment or propaganda are, or may be, its by-products. But 
if one expects a play, even a mission play, to meet the 
normal demands of its art form, the emphasis must be 
on its ability to convey emotion 
and to arouse an emotional re- 
sponse in the audience. Appar- 
ently, then, the only value a mis- 
sion play of authentic dramatic 
quality would have would be to 
affect the audience emotionally. 

A cursory survey of current 
mission plays does not indicate 
that there are many plays which 
fulfill this need. It seems that most 
mission plays are written either to 
promote the missionary ideal or to 
raise funds for the missions. With 
such an aim as the final end, the 
play itself is consequently inhib- 
ited ; it cannot be shaped according 
to the norms of dramatic struc- 
ture, but must rather follow the 
dictates of some particular mode 
of propaganda. Thus the ordinary 
mission play now extant is hardly 
of much value to Catholic The- 
ater, since Catholic drama will be 
sold to the public not because of its 
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By REV. BRENDAN LARNEN, O. P. 


Catholicism but rather in spite of it! The Catholic drama 
will be successful in so far as it is good drama, and for 
that reason alone. 

There has been a considerable amount of work done in 
the field of mission plays. However, this work, as far as 
any dramatic criteria are concerned, is for the most part 
insignificant. Maryknoll, through some of its Fathers and 
Sisters, has made contributions to mission literature in 
the form of mission plays. The Catholic Students’ Mis- 
sion Crusade, through its various agencies, has amassed 
quite a library of mission plays. Our Lady’s Sodality, 
under the direction of Father Daniel A. Lord, S. J., has 
done similarly arresting work. The Holy Cross Fathers 
have written a few plays about their particular mission 
field in Bengal, India. Then there have been the spec- 
tacular mission plays on the Pacific Coast, which extoll 
the Spanish missioners. There have been some tributes in 
the form of drama to the Irish missionary saints and 
monks. 

In particular, Saint Francis Xavier is the hero of Jose 
Marie Peman’s A Saint in a Hurry; Father Damien, of 
Lavery’s Kamiano; Cardinal Lavigerie, of Little’s The 
Cardinal. But apart from Peman’s work, none of these 
has been extremely successful as a drama. This is to be 
expected, since the writing of a successful mission play 
involves certain problems which do not confront the 
dramatist in writing any other sort of play. 

Missionary work, to begin with, is alien; alien either 
as to time or to locale. As a consequence a certain sense 


Minstrels, strollers, and serenaders contribute to the color of the play. 





of atmosphere for a particular era in 
history or some foreign place in the 
world must first be possessed by the 
dramatist. Then there is the further 
problem of the setting of the play 
itself; drama demands action, and 
consequently the missioner must be 
seen in action. But the sphere of 
action for either the modern or the 
ancient missioner is vast. Conse- 
quently a number of sets must be 
called into play. Ordinarily these will 
be both interiors and exteriors, but 
they will not be ordinary interiors 
and exteriors. Instead they will be 
the peasant’s hovel in China, the 
leper’s hole in Molokai, the Kaffir's 
hut in Africa, or the Eskimo’s igloo 
in the Far North—all of which de- 
mand considerable knowledge or 
research on the part of the dramatist. 
Then there are the exteriors to be 
considered : the stark, icy plains of the 
Far North, the bush of dense Africa, 
the crowded and narrow alleys of a 
Chinese city or town, the lush and 
enervating atmosphere of the Pacific 
islands, to mention but a few. Any- 
one who has ever built sets other than 
the ordinary ones, or who has paid a 
bill for having such built, will realize 
what a tremendous expense is in- 
volved in just giving the mission play 
an authentic setting. Consider, too, 
the knowledge the playwright must 
have of such settings in order that he may visualize his 
characters living within them. 

Again there is the problem of characterization. In the 
mission play it will consist of the missioners and the peo- 
ple with whom they work or whom they evangelize. Im- 
mediately there arises a conflict of cultures : the missioner 
and those whom he evangelizes will not react in the same 
manner to any given situation. Accordingly a probing 
study must be made by the dramatist, of both the mis- 
sioners and the particular people in the mission locale. 

Dialogue is another essential element involved in 
drama. In the mission play it presents a particular 
problem, since the dramatis personae of the mission play 
will necessarily be characters who have no common 
language. Each will be groping to express himself in the 
idiom of the other. This effort must be indicated to convey 
a note of plausibility to the play. Again, the dramatist 
who writes a mission play must have a definite knowledge 
of this particular problem to do a worthwhile job. 
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The beautiful “Descent from the Cross” appears in only a few current Passion Plays. 


Is there no hope for worthwhile mission plays if all 
these elements have to be taken into consideration? On 
the contrary, this is a field hardly touched as yet. During 
the past two decades, American Catholic literature has 
provided many missionary biographies, from which a real 
and significant Catholic missionary drama might be cre- 
ated. For instance, there is Bishop James E. Walsh’s 
Father McShane of Maryknoll, Father Considine’s When 
the Sorghum Was High, Father Kane’s A Memoir of 
Stanton, Willa Cather’s Death Comes to the Archbishop, 
to cite but a few. These few accent the character of the 
missioner and show the impact of his personality upon 
those with whom he worked. Within such character 
studies lies the germ for great drama. 

Thus the value of the mission play to Catholic Theater 
is as yet potential, since the mission play itself has to 
exist. However, if mission drama can be written, Catholic 
Theater will welcome such, for Catholic Theater needs 
such. 
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To THOSE wHo LOVE GOD ALL 


OUR GREATEST NEED 

The closing miracle of Our Lord’s life is the crowning 
seal of our faith and the final guarantee of our hope. We 
stand in grateful amazement as we contemplate the ex- 
traordinary manner in which the love of God exhausted 
itself to work out our salvation, and, having worked it 
out, to stamp it with the last touch of divine ratification. 
We cannot think of anything more that God could have 
done, and we are even surprised to find that He has done 
so much. He might have contented Himself with teaching 
and explaining the way to heaven, without going the 
length of actually demonstrating it. But He knew what 
we needed, so He showed us the way—every step of it— 
including the final triumph initiated and attested by His 
resurrection from the dead. A great religious genius like 
Saint Paul said that we need this assurance, and he was 
inspired to say it by the Holy Ghost, who surely knows 
our needs. “For I know that my Redeemer liveth. . . 
and in my flesh I shall see my God.” (Job xix: 25, 26). 
We believe because God Himself has shown us how and 
why to believe. And we believe that, for the nature of 
our struggle and the correct interpretation of life, we 
need the resurrection of Christ. 


FINAL ARBITER 


You can storm every citadel in the world by force of 
arms, save one, and that is the only one worth storming, 
the citadel of the human heart. You can effect great 
changes and upheavals by dint of might, money and 
brains, propaganda and diplomacy, and all manner of 
material means, but you cannot effect any lasting good 
or permanent change until you have won that heart. 
There is something indestructible in the soul of man, that 
will weather all the storms and outlast all the systems 
imposed upon him. All history teaches that, until you 
have reconciled him, you have accomplished nothing. His 
acceptance is always the final arbiter. You cannot conquer 
that heart by the sword; you must win it by the cross. 

We do not know any permanent prescription for the 
unruly and unending turmoil of a bewildered world ex- 
cept the one great ideal that has power to command and 
entrance the restless human heart forever. It is the re- 
ligion of Christ. And we expect to see reasonable peace 
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and order on this poor planet only when the missioners 
of that religion shall have effectively spread it up and 
down the world. 


LEADERSHIP 

Any apologist who believes he sees in the mission 
message the key to the world’s salvation is obliged to 
explain today the apparent failure of that message to 
save that portion of the world where it has already been 
accepted. The only hope of the world is Christ, and the 
most important function performed in the world is the 
preaching of Christ, and the spread of the mission mes- 
sage ought to save the world. However, there is a real 
difficulty in the apparent failure of this message to effect 
the expected result in the so-called Christian world as 
we know it today. The pagan races feel this difficulty, 
and missioners find they must be continually armed with 
an explanation for it. The superficial judgment of the 
pagan sees in the wrongs and injustices of Christian lands 
a failure on the part of Christ Himself, since these dis- 
orders have persisted in common with His religion. The 
non-Christian does not distinguish between Christ and 
Christians, and so it is that Our Blessed Lord is judged 
by those who bear His name but fail either to heed His 
teachers or to follow His teachings. The condition of 
Christian civilization is not a failure of Christ, but it 
may be a failure of Christians. It was not the teachings 
of Christ that plunged the world into war. It was not the 
accredited teacher of Christ, His Vicar on earth, the 
Holy Father, who brought about this condition. It was 
brought about in spite of His teachings and in spite of 
the exhortations of His divinely appointed teacher, but 
it was allowed to be brought about by masses of people 
who have benefited by the guidance of the Christian re- 
ligion for two thousand years. Undoubtedly many of 
these recipients of Christ’s message have, as individuals, 
believed deeply and practiced faithfully the teachings 
of Christ. But there has surely been a corporate failure 
to assert the leadership of Christ in the affairs of nations 
and men, when, in spite of these vast reservoirs of indi- 
vidual faith and practice, the conduct of public affairs 
has been permitted to come to such a sorry pass. It has 
essentially failed to follow Christ, and that is one strong 





























reason why -we are confronted with the anomaly of a 
triumphant Christ and a Christian failure. A partial 
and divided and leaderless Christianity cannot save the 
world. An integral and united Christianity, loyal to the 
leadership that God provided for it in the person and 
office of the Holy Father, will save the world. 


PRAYER FOR PEACE 


Does the Church con- 
tradict itself in war times, 
because Church people 
pray for a victory in the 
nationalistic sense, divid- 
ing on both sides of the 
issues involved? If some 
have thought so, they 
have confused the Church 
with its members. The 
Church itself never prays 
for anything but peace 
with justice. Bellicose 
prayers are uttered, of 
course, when national 
passions are aroused, but 
such prayers are to be 
classed with pious politi- 
cal speeches. They are 
compositions of individ- 
uals, and find no justifi- 
cation in the ancient and 
unchanging liturgy of the 
Church. The prayers of 
the Church are always 
Catholic, and they envis- 
age the good of all man- 
kind. . 

The attitude of the 
Church is well expressed 
in’ the liturgy of the 
Mass to be said in time 
of war. The final prayer in the Postcommunion seems to 
bring a brooding spirit of peace and benediction over the 
scene of conflict and destruction: “O God, who hast 
dominion over all kingdoms and all kings, who dost heal 
us by smiting and preserve us by pardoning, stretch forth 
Thy mercy toward us, that we may employ for the uses 
of correction the tranquillity and peace secured by Thy 
power.” Such prayers relieve the prevalent gloom. 


Pope Pius XII in his latest Allocution extended a 
special blessing to “those who although not members of 
the visible body of the Catholic Church, are near to us in 
their faith in God and in Jesus Christ and share with us 


A thought for dark days: “In this sign thou shalt conquer.” 


our views with regard to the conditions for a peace and 
its fundamental aims.” 


COURAGE 

April recalls the sixth anniversary of the death of 
Maryknoll’s cofounder, Most Reverend James Anthony 
Walsh, and makes un- 
usually appropriate this 
tribute to our founder’s 
memory : 

Whether or not it can 
be said that a courageous 
outlook is the chief spir- 
itual armor of the mis- 
sioner, it will certainly be 
agreed that no great mis- 
sioner in the history of the 
Church ever achieved his 
work without it. If there 
is anything that stands 
out in every word, act, 
and attitude of the great 
missioner of the early 
Church, Saint Paul, it is 
certainly his astounding 
apostolic courage. Faced 
with greater labors and 
more difficulties than any 
other missioner ever 
knew, he brought more 
courage and fortitude to 
his enormous tasks than 
any other missioner ever 
manifested. Saint Francis 
Xavier’s life reveals es- 
sentially the same story. 
No person can be a suc- 
cessful missioner without 
a good degree of the cour- 
age that results from a 
deep faith in his cause and an unshaken confidence in God 
to support that cause. If courage was ever needed by the 
missioner, it must be needed in increased proportion 
today. The modern missioner’s field of labor is a world 
in continual ferment and the upset conditions that hamper 
his work must make strong demands upon his faith. No 
man of hesitant faith or small and contracted views will be 
sufficiently armored to cope with the problems and 
dangers that confront the missioner today. Perhaps God 
thought of this when He gave Maryknoll a father who 
would incorporate this fortitude in his own character, as 
that was one excellent means to inculcate the same virtue 
in his sons, who were so soon to need it. 
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Ax uerorc nation fighting for freedom is vast, densely 
populated China. Enduring privations on a scale un- 
known to Western people, Chinese civilians wander from 
place to place seeking safety. The young and old, the sick, 
blind, and healthy crowd boats, fill streets and refugee 
camps in their sad pilgrimage. On they go, victims of 
strife, all sharing in the struggle for freedom. 

A South China diary, speaking of these wanderers, has 
this to say: “A steady stream of refugees passes through 
town weekly, and almost daily we have new faces stop- 


ping at our door—old and young, blind and crippled, all 
of whom are weary from their long journeying. We feed 
as many as we can, and while they are here we give them 
a word of hope. It is surprising to see how eager they are 
to hear more and more about the God who loves them.” 

What a picture they present! Yet they are the refugees 
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of but one nation. Other reports tell of the people of 
Athens.in present-day Greece dying of starvation at the 
rate of five thousand a week. It is not enough to be moved 
to tears at such news—nothing weeps more copiously 
than a cake of ice. We must, in the spirit of Christ, be 
impelled to practical, Catholic action. 

It is easier for suffering humanity to find courage in 
the words of Christ if these words are accompanied by 
Christ-like charity. So, while our missioners feed the 
starving bodies of the great army of refugees who “look 
for the Cross in each new village,” a series of instructions 
is being introduced at each station so that refugees may 
hear continued tidings of the Gospel. Maryknoll Members 
— you, our readers —all have a place in this work of 
spreading the Faith: it is effected through your generous 
efforts to further each missioner in his task 

















I FLANDERS field during the last World War, poppies 
sprang up and beautified almost overnight the shell-torn, 
blood-stained earth. Ground made ugly by men’s 
destructive genius, nature made radiant with life. 

Swifter still, and stranger, is the transformation that 
occurs after a battle when, the fighting over, the Red 
Cross takes over the care of the wounded. Where, a 
moment before, destruction of life was the goal of all 
effort, now it is mercy that rules. The ambulance driver, 
the nurse, the surgeon may or may not believe in God, 
may or may hot know the meaning of a red cross. Yet 
each is there by the will to serve, which is the result of 
a force quite other than that by which poppies bloom. 
It is a force that works, not in the earth, but in human 
hearts. This force came into the world when the Son of 
God died on a cross for love of men. Transforming every- 
thing and everyone it touches, it has been for more than 
nineteen hundred years a leaven of love. 

For centuries men called it charity. Because this 
beautiful word has lost its true meaning for a great 
part of the Christian world, today men call it social 
service. As such it represents the ultimate distinction 
between a Christian and a non-Christian civilization. 
Love of one another—defined by Christ as the distin- 
guishing mark of His followers—remains, in the form of 
social service, almost the last survival of Christianity in 
our civilization. Here in America, where large portions 
of the population have ceased to believe in the divinity 
of Christ, or even in the existence of God, and have 

given up the practice of the Christian code of morals 
in most other respects, the will to protect and to serve 
the weak and the suffering remains deeply rooted in 
the American way of life. When this tradition is 
wiped out, as it has been in the totalitarian Russia 
and Germany, civilization is no longer Christian. 
Life without this leaven of love is a dreary busi- 
ness, as may be seen from this description of Chi- 
nese refugees, written by one of our Sisters in 
Hong Kong: 

“An appalling number of women and children, 
to say nothing of men, are still sleeping on 
the streets, homeless and shelterless. Their 

poverty and misery must be seen to be believed. 

Their only comfort is a bowl of juk, for which 

they stand in line for four or five hours. Thank 

God, it is at least nourishing and tasty and 
fills a fair-sized bowl. 
“But the tragedy of their empty lives! 
One bowl of food a day, which means long 
hungry hours. Shelterless wanderers, never 
knowing from which doorstep they may 
next be kicked away. No clothing but the 
poor rags that at the moment mantle their 
emaciated bodies. Appalling as is their 
destitution, it is the greater poverty of 
their empty souls that staggers one. If 
only they could all know that there is a 
kind and loving God, whose only Son 
chose to die for them. If to compensate 





them for their misery in this world, they could look 

for eternal happiness in the next! So patient they are, 
docile and long-suffering. So grateful, too, and so 
easily pleased. The shouts of joy from hundreds of 
children, as soon as we set. foot in the courtyard, fill 
us with embarrassment for a world where hate and 
greed create such misery. With only two of us to take 
care of an average of seventeen hundred daily, how many 
souls can we really hope to reach? If missioners were 
only more plentiful, especially right now!” 

In contrast to the hopelessness of these unfortunate 
people, who have not yet learned to love God, is this 
story from a Catholic mission in Korea: 

“On my way to the sacristy on Easter morning,” wrote 
Sister Elenita, “I saw a cripple painfully crawling along 
the ground toward the church. In vain he was trying 
to get over a drain pipe that hindered his progress. I 
went to his rescue and managed to lift him over the 
bumps. Brushing him off, I got him on to a board. With 
much ‘huffing and puffing,’ I dragged the board and its 
burden to the church door. No sooner had I gotten the 
poor man settled in church, than I heard a fumbling 
without. There stood a blind man, wretchedly clad. Re- 
lieving him of his shoes and his stick, I led him to a 
seat beside my cripple. In an instant, the cripple was 
reading the prayers aloud for the blind man. Prayers 
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ended, the blind man, in his turn, carried the crippled 
man to the confessional, the cripple directing him. So 
you see, the cripple became eyes to the blind, and the 
blind became legs to the cripple.” 

Such is the leaven of love it is within the power of 
Catholics to give, or to withhold, from millions starving, 
not only for bread, but for God! 


THE WORLD IN YOUR HANDS! 


To every Catholic falls a share in shaping the world of 
tomorrow. 

The leaven of love is its only hope. 
Missioners spend their lives in spreading this leaven. 
If you cannot be one yourself, let your share be 
to sponsor a missioner. 

One dollar supports a Sister one day. 
Address: Mother Mary Joseph, Maryknoll, N. Y. 











GOD WAS SO NEAR (Continued from Page 7) 


him in itself, but neither did the thought that it was some- 
thing from which destiny might have ruled him out. The 
boy turned to his plate, but the little frown of thought 
clung to him. 

Father Castro noted this little byplay, but, if he had any 
opinion on the subject under discussion, he did not make 
it known. Besides, he was intent on another matter of his 
own. As soon as the meal was over, he started out to 
recruit the members of the household as watchers before 
the Blessed Sacrament. He had not been long about it 
before he saw Francis sidling over in his direction. 

“May I watch an hour, too, Father?” asked the boy 
in a small, shy voice. He fidgeted a little, blushed one 
minute, and the next looked elaborately unconcerned. 

Father Castro regarded his petitioner with an air of 
open-eyed surprise that was somewhat discounted by a 
poorly disguised smile. “What!” he exclaimed. “Watch 
an hour? Keep still for sixty minutes by the clock? Well, 
if you can, it will surprise me. You can’t be climbing trees 
and riding ponies in the chapel, remember.” 

“Father, you are only fooling,” said the boy. He looked 
out the window, shifted uneasily. “I don’t ride ponies 
when I serve Mass for you, do I?” 

The priest found this a good answer. He completely 
reversed his tactics. “Well, then, how will you keep 
awake?” he objected. “An hour is a very long time for 
a very small boy. You will fall asleep in the middle of 
it, I'll be bound!” 

Francis was persistent. “But I don’t always fall asleep 
in chapel, Father,” he replied. “The days you come to 
say Mass, I try hard to keep awake because I know that 
God is there in the tabernacle.” He paused, and then 
delivered an unconscious clincher : “Would God be angry 
if I fell asleep, Father?” He asked the question in all 
innocence. 

Father Castro laughed and patted the boy’s shoulder. 
This broadside had completely undermined him. “Not 
very angry, my son,” he said. ““He would not be very 
angry, that’s a fact. All right. I give you five to six. That 
is about the time Our Lord began the Agony in the 
Garden. You can watch an hour with Him.” 

A little boy knelt before the repository and made his 
little prayer. What he said or thought, he did not know. 
In the solemn hush, his eyes wandered over the altar with 
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its flickering candles and silken draperies that told of the 
Presence there. Sometimes he felt a little rush of thanks- 
giving because God was so close. Sometimes his fancy 
strayed to a distant garden where he saw a kneeling 
Figure that seemed somehow not so very far away. Some- 
times he thought of his mother and brothers and sisters, 
and he prayed for blessings on them all. For a long time 
he only knelt and looked at the tabernacle with no thought 
at all. No thought ? He was merely not conscious of it. For 
all the time his soul was echoing a prayer that had broken 
from the lips of a great apostle many years before. The 
little heart was thinking and saying nothing, but it was 
feeling with every beat: “Lord, it is good for us to be 
here.” 

So the long hour passed—only it did not seem so very 
long. And the boy did not fall asleep—only nodded and 
cat-napped a very few times ; although it is also true that 
he found very little in all this time to say to God. But it 
may be that God found a great deal to say to him. 

Francis said nothing to Don Alvarez and Donna Isa- 
bella. He said nothing to Father Castro. He said nothing 
to himself. But when he was going to bed, he said some- 
thing to his mother, apropos of nothing at all. “Mother,” 
he said, “I don’t think I want to go to court.” And his 
mother said nothing. She only smiled. But it was a beauti- 
ful smile, something like the smile of angels when there 
is rejoicing in heaven. 


































The three boys on the road to Xavier Castle. 
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OUR Yo OF MISSIONS 


Orrimism is hard to find these days, and 
hence our special pleasure at the good 
reports from the missions of Africa. A 
letter just received at Maryknoll is typical : 
“We are grateful to God,” says Bishop 
Maranta, of Dar-es-Salaam, East Africa, 
“that in spite of all difficulties our mission- 
ary work is proceeding satisfactorily.” 

The Holy See announces that word has 
come from. Ethiopia, Eritrea, and Italian 
Somaliland, in which regions the British 
have displaced the Italians, that religious 
life goes on much as usual. The Secre- 
tariate of State has had detailed reports 
from Addis Ababa, Debra, Berhan, Harar, 
Dessie, Saladaca, and Mogadiscio. In each 
case the priests and Sisters have weathered 
the storm of the actual fighting and, de- 
spite the fact that to the new armies they 
are “enemy aliens,” they have given suffi- 
cient proof of their devotion to the spiritual 
to be allowed to continue at their work. 
From over the world instances multiply of the good 
tradition of Catholic missioners thus to remain at their 
posts in times of danger. 

In South Africa, both German and Italian missioners 
have been permitted to remain at their posts. Natal 
and Transvaal have lately received a contingent of 
French missioners, some of whom have returned from 
war prisoners’ camps in Germany and occupied France. 


Considine, 


Protestant Bible societies last year shipped five and 
a half tons of Scriptures to Rangoon for transport 
along the Burma Road to the western provinces of 
China. This does not suggest that their mission activities 
have “folded up” for the duration. 


For reasons not clear 
to us here, the hun- 
dreds of students to the missionary priesthood studying 
at the Maison Carrée, the celebrated seminary of the 
White Fathers at Algiers, have been transferred to a 
house 75 miles outside the city of Tunis. War has brought 
casualties in the ranks of the White Fathers, but last 
year their 23 mission territories throughout Africa re- 
ported a total of over 200,000 baptisms. Replenishment 
of the ranks is the great problem of the Society. “Cana- 
dian and American young priests are the only ones who 
can relieve the situation,” Father Cote, the Canadian 
Provincial, reminds us. 

The White Fathers, while they have registered their 
greatest success in black Africa, have a special predi- 
lection for the Africans of Arab blood. More attention 
than ever is now given in the seminary to the Arabic 


WHITE FATHERS MOVE AHEAD 


Notes by Rev. John J. 
M.M., 
has long been familiar 
with world missions. 
During his ten years at 
the Church’s mission 
headquarters in Rome, 
Father Considine visited 
many of the mission 
fields of Asia and Africa. 


language and to the folkways of the Mos- 
lem peoples. Pére Cussac, who has just 
published a brochure on the Sahara Mis- 
sion, a vast though thinly inhabited area 
six times the size of France, speaks of the 
hour of God, distant or near, which is 
surely to come, “for,” he says, “the Arab 
is not unconvertible.” 

In the Lake Albert region of the Bel- 
gian Congo, the White Fathers have just 
ordained the first three native-born priests 
of this mission. Work among the pagan 
tribes here was initiated only thirty years 
ago. Despite grave handicaps, these Cen- 
tral African missions are carrying on well. 
In Uganda the British felt that the area 
occupied by 80 Italian missioners in the 
Upper Nile was strategically too important 
to permit them to remain; hence White 
Fathers and Mill Hill missioners have the 
added burden of caring for the 70,000 
Catholics in this section. On the other hand, 
in East Africa other Italians and Germans are allowed 
to remain at their posts. 


who 


Four hundred years after Saint Francis Xavier landed 
in Japan, the Catholics in the Japanese Empire num- 
ber 311,433. The larger part of these are not Japanese 
but residents of Korea and Manchukuo. 


IF INDIA Is IsoLATED ~Hould Germany and Japan 
succeed in their reported plan 


to establish contact in Iran through the Persian Gulf, 
India and its surrounding waters would be cut off from 
communication with the outside world. Then would come 
a test of the ability of the Church in India to stand on its 
own feet. Of the 4,000,000 Catholics there, it will sur- 
prise most of us to know that the majority is self-sup- 
porting in its Church life. Of the 5,000 foreign priests, 
Brothers, and Sisters, only a small percentage is from 
Axis countries, and these would be allowed to carry on 
if India came under Axis control. But hopes lie with 
the Indian-born forces, some 5,000 priests and Brothers 
and some 8,000 Sisters. 

Indian-born bishops and priests have already assumed 
vigorous leadership among many groups of Indian Catho- 
lics and a number have even figured in public affairs. 
Such, for instance, was Father Theodore de Silva, who 
died recently in Colombo, Ceylon. For many years Father 
de Silva, besides being Archdiocesan Superintendent of 
Schools, was a member of the Colombo Board of Edu- 
cation. Through all the struggles during the past genera- 
tion, for the development of education in Ceylon, Father 
de Silva was a staunch upholder of Catholic ideals 
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It is in the field of growth as distinguished from main- 
tenance that the Church will suffer if the war reaches 
India. The 1941 census shows 388,000,000 inhabitants, 
as against 352,000,000 in 1931. Thus the non-Christian 
increase alone—36,000,000—is nine times greater in vol- 
ume than the entire Catholic body. One of the curses 
of war is the crippling of world missions: we succeed in 
holding on, even in moving forward a little ; but we can- 
not advance with true vigor. 


Despite bombs and war, the Franciscan Sisters of 
Hankow in a single year treated 136,551 patients in 
their dispensaries, cared for 17,299 refugees, taught 
1922 pupils in their schools, gave talks on Christian 
doctrine to 74,964 adults, and prepared 1519 for 
baptism. 


A bare three months 
before the collapse of 
France, Bishop Kirmann, of the African Missions of 
Lyons, was named to head the new Vicariate of Sas- 
sandra on the Ivory Coast. A Frenchman with French 
missioners laboring in a French colony, Bishop Kirmann 
would have been forgiven if he had called the burden 
too heavy and had laid it down. But he pushed ahead. 

“From the moment of my arrival,” he writes, “I has- 
tened to occupy strategic points and to lay the foundations 
for future bases. Despite my penury of personnel, I have 
increased the centers from five to eleven. I want a line 
of defense against Moslem propaganda which is yearly 
gaining ground here. Time presses ; we must occupy this 
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entire region. Now I must build a little house for my- 
self, since I am still without a lodging.” 


Famine joins war in chastising the millions of Chi- 
nese in Shantung Province. “This year’s crop has been 
extremely small,” writes Bishop Tien, of Yangku. to 
Maryknoll. “‘Many lack the wherewithal to keep them- 
selves alive. Please pray to the merciful God that these 
famine victims may find food.” 


At Maryknoll we mourn. the 
death of Father John T. Gillard, 
of the Josephites, who for a generation has been one of 
the most industrious in bringing the mission ideal to 
the American people. His special field was the American 
Negro, and his special thesis a plea for equal opportuni- 
ties of Catholic education for the Negro. Many Mary- 
knollers appeared on the same platform with him at 
Crusade conventions and other mission gatherings, and. 
they felt always that he had a catholic and the Catholic 
view of this problem of the advance of Christ's ways. 

Whether our particular advocacy is the progress of 
the Faith among the Chinese, or the Negroes, or the 
Christian Scientists, is relatively unimportant. The 
Church’s missioners are all of one cloth. Neither geogra- 
phy nor birth gives any one group a greater or lesser 
right to missionary devotion. 

Father Gillard’s latest book, The Catholic Church and 
the American Negro, was published only a few months 
before he died. It is the only complete survey of Catholic 
work on behalf of the Negroes in America. 


ALL OF ONE CLOTH 


The King of Uganda (in American clothes, front row) with American engineers and Brothers of the Sacred Heart (of Metuchen, N. J.) 
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Every Maryknoller faces bravely the 
firing line of the quizzers, with their 
questions on things missionary and 
Oriental. Each month Rev. Thomas 
Vv. Kiernan, a veteran of Maryknoll 
in the Far East, will answer questions 
for FIELD AFAR readers. Your in- 
quiry will be welcome! 





Question: I enjoyed Bibiana’s story in your March 
issue, telling of her mother’s martyrdom during 
the Boxer rebellion. What gave rise to that re- 
bellion? —New Jersey 


Answer: The so-called “Boxer Uprising” at the turn of 
the century in China was fomented by one of China’s 
many secret societies. The particular society respon- 
sible for this insurrection was called “The Boxers” 
by foreigners, because its members placed great stress 
on physical exercises. The spirit of this secret society 
was essentially anti-foreign, because of real and imag- 
ined wrongs committed by foreign nations against 
China. While some mandarins sponsored the move- 
ment, the better-informed Chinese officials opposed it. 
In many parts of China, the uprising took the form of 
local riots, during which vengeance was wreaked on 
foreign missioners and Chinese Christians. Because the 
Empress Dowager in Peking was herself very ignorant 
and anti-foreign, the society was never strongly re- 
pressed. Gradually the society took on a quasi-patriotic 
aspect, and hordes of Boxers moved into Peking with 
the purpose of driving out all foreigners, especially 
the diplomatic legations. Although the Chinese Im- 
perial Army and the Impress were in favor of the 
Boxers and aided them secretly, they did not officially 
approve of the campaign. 

Massacres of foreigners and Christian Chinese took 
place in many parts of China, especially in Peking. 
Foreigners, diplomats, missioners, and Chinese Christ- 
ians were besieged in the foreign legations and in the 
French Catholic Mission compound, and defended 
themselves as best they could with the aid of the foreign 
soldiers guarding the legations. The foreign nations— 
England, France, Germany, Japan, and United States 
—at once sent an expeditionary force to China to res- 
cue the embattled foreigners. Had the Imperial Chinese 
Army fully cooperated with the Boxers, all the for- 
eigners would have been slaughtered. As it was, the 
legations were very hard pressed ; the foreign expedi- 
tionary force had to fight every foot of the way from 





QUIZ CORNER 


the port of Tientsin to Peking. The legations were 
finally rescued after several months. When the success 
of the foreign army became apparent, the Empress and 
her army left the Boxers to their fate and fled to the 
interior. After the capture of Peking, the foreign troops 
got out of hand, looted the city of its treasures, and 
burned part of the Imperial Palace. The better class of 
Chinese, who never approved the Boxers, were defi- 
nitely horrified and embittered by the conduct of the 
foreign troops after the fall of Peking. 

We must remember that the official and semi-official 
approval of anti-foreignism in China in the last two 
centuries stemmed from the Manchu Dynasty which 
imposed its rules on China. Manchu officialdom was 
always anti-foreign in spirit. Had China been able to 
understand Manchu domination, in all probability the 
course of China’s history would have been different—it 
would have manifested more toleration of foreigners 
and Christianity. 





Question: Why do the Chinese put such emphasis 


on the rules of politeness and forms of etiquette? 


—California 


Answer:This is the result of Confucianism. Confucius, 


the greatest of the Chinese ancient philosophers, 
taught a system of correct social behavior almost akin 
to an ethical system. Great emphasis was placed on 
the proper manner of fulfilling one’s obligation to one’s 
family, the ancestors, and the state, for mere natural 
or earthly motives. There was no supernatural sanction 
in Confucius’s teachings. Their similarity to pagan 
religions was not intended by Confucius himself, but 
was caused by the influence of Taoism, Buddhism, and 
animism on his followers, who often interpreted his 
doctrines in a religious sense. Confucius lived before 
the Christian era, and he has always been the favorite 
Chinese sage. Hence centuries of tradition under the 
gentle influence of Confucius’s teachings have devel- 
oped, in the Chinese mind and character, a wholesome 
regard for politeness and correct etiquette. Nor is this 
mere formality. The Chinese are deeply devoted to 
the preservation of peace and smoothness in their 
human contacts. Westerners have much to learn from 
them in this respect. 


Question: Why does Chinese music sound “out of 


tune” to the Occidental ear? —Washington 


Answer: Because all Orientals use in their music a quar- 
ter tone which is unattainable by Occidentals, and 
therefore is unfamiliar to our ears. The result sounds 
“flat” to our whole-tone, half-tone ears. 
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THE BILL COLLECTOR 


By ELEANOR MARTIN 
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Wuewn I was a little girl I used to become terribly _ the organ. I felt honored to have had even a small part in 
frightened when I took my brothers’ shirts and collars bringing a pagan soul to know God. 


to the nearby Chinese laundry. I would open wide the Leung’s joy was boundless ; he was eager to share his 
door, leave it open while I hastily deposited my bundle, new-found treasure. His young wife is now under in- 


take the check, and run! 


structions, and his partners are interested. Our little bill 


Now I am in Manila, eleven thousand miles from that collector is collecting more than cash these days; he’s 
shop in Cambridge, Massachusetts, in the office of St. laying up moth-and-rust-proof savings! 


Paul’s Hospital, and it is Monday morning. 
I am waiting for a Chinese laundryman to 
come in, collect the soiled laundry, and then 
come to my desk for last week’s pay. If he 
were to take the money and dash out as I 
used to do, I should not be surprised. But 
Leung Yoak doesn't do that ; instead he stops 
to say a few words—in English, Spanish, and 
Tagalog—and little by little we have begun 
to understand each other. 

Of all the bill collectors who come to my 
desk each Monday, how did I happen to 
select Leung as the one whom I would interest 
in becoming a Christian? I don’t know. It all 
started one Monday when I told him that 
there was to be a high Mass for Mr. Lo Pa 
Hong. Leung didn’t know “Saint Joseph’s 
Coolie,” but I gave him a Maryknoll pamphlet 
in English which told in simple words the 
story of that great man. Leung was impressed. 
Yes, he would attend the Mass. And then | 
left the whole matter in Mr. Lo’s hands. 

For several Mondays Leung did not refer 
to the Mass or to Mr. Lo; then suddenly I 
knew that Shanghai’s Vincent de Paul had 
another convert to his credit. “I must be Cath- 
olic ; I must do for Chinese people good thing 
Mr. Lo do,” said Leung. 

I never before realized so well what it 
means to save even one soul. I was playing 
only a small part, but I was experiencing 
all the thrill that an actual conversion gives 
to a missioner. The Spanish Dominicans had 
one priest who spoke Chinese, so Leung was 
introduced. The Dominican Father with his 
catechist called upon Leung in his laundry 
shop, and arrangements were made for weekly 
instructions at the rectory in Binondo. 

Came Easter and Leung proudly showed 
me his baptismal certificate. He was now 
Thomas Leung. Gn Low Sunday he received 
his First Holy Communion in the hospital 
chapel, in company with Magdaleno, our 
chief of the tub and mangle, while I played 








Mr. Joseph Lo Pa Hong shortly before his assassination. 
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FALLEN froopeer 


By EVELYN RAABE 


The sight of a Maryknoll missioner pleading 
for material and spiritual support recalls to 
Miss Raabe’s mind the return of Father 
Donovan's remains to San Francisco some four 
years ago. There is a message in her musings. 


Have you a heart and a purse that do not match? That 
young missioner whom you met at church last Sunday— 
oh, if only you could have slipped a few, crisp bills into 
his hand as you bade him farewell! He was newly or- 
dained, and his boyish smile told you that he was eager 
to be off to the land of his adoption. He was giving his 
all for Christ. And you? All you could give was a 
single dollar—and your purse groaned at that. Why 
hadn’t the good Lord so provided that your pursestrings 
could stretch with your heartstrings ? 

A story came to your mind, a story that a holy priest 
had told. It was about a woman who longed to do great 
deeds of charity, but whose purse was a meager one, 
barely covering her own needs. Then one day a distant 


relative died and left her a huge fortune. Nothing pre- 
vented her from at last realizing her charitable dreams— 
nothing that is, except her heart. Something had hap- 
pened to it. What had become of all those good intentions ? 

You fingered the little leather purse in your pocket. 
It was lighter—lighter by the weight of a silver dollar— 
but your heart was singing. You watched the tall, black- 
robed figure as he chatted with the friends who had gath- 
ered around him. He was a handsome lad with light 
curly hair and Irish blue eyes. How like Father Gerard 
Donovan he was! Barely three years had slipped by since 
you knelt near Father Jerry’s holy remains as they 
rested, en route to New York, in the great Cathedral of 
St. Mary in San Francisco. You saw again the uniformed 
guards of honor standing at attention near his casket, 
the huge crowds as they filed by to pay tribute to the 
Maryknoll martyr. It had been but a few, short years 
since the lovable Father Donovan had been ordained and 
had sailed away to the Manchukuo mission. Now there 
was another missioner about to depart for that same 
mission field and perhaps—perhaps the angels would be 
fashioning another martyr’s crown ere long. How glori- 


Archbishop Mitty blessed the remains of the “fallen trooper” at the pier when the boat docked at San Francisco. 





ous to be a missioner! What a privilege to have a part 
in such work ! 

Your fingers still gripped the little leather purse in 
your pocket. That dollar with which you had parted—it 
wasn’t much, but its absence meant you would have to go 
in for slim lunches the following week in order to balance 
your budget. How far would that American dollar go in 
China? Oh, if only you could do more! Then the words 
of the young missioner came back to you: 

“You have a spiritual purse with which you can be 
oe Although I need your material help, I can 

do nothing without your spiritual alms. Give me a place 
in your Masses and Holy Communions, in your daily 
prayers and sacrifices. The value of little sacrifices cannot 
be measured ; they are the purchasing price of souls. I beg 
the charity of your prayers for my mission and for my 
own sanctification.” 

“It has been a pleasure to lend my support to such a 
grand cause as yours. Now I am enlisting in the U. S. 
Army Air Corps, that I may do my bit toward the pres- 
ervation of a great nation. May the beacon of the Mary- 


knollers continue to shine in this darkened and mad- 
dened world!”—Indiana 


The administrators of philanthropic, 
religious, and charitable institutions 
of various denominations have pointed out to their clien- 
tele in late years that those who, before the depression, 
determined certain gifts for worthy causes by way of 
legacies or deferred donations, found themselves and 
the charitable institutions the losers after the crash. At 
the present time there is a practical aspect that can be 
presented. If the taxpayer wishes to make a gift to charity 
or religion and, at the same time, to reserve to himself 
the income from such a benefaction, he may do so by 
creating an irrevocable trust in a reliable bank. If he 
makes an absolute gift of the principal of the donation to 
the charity or religious purpose on the termination of 
the trust—that is, at his death—the present value of the 
charity’s remainder interest may be legally deducted on 
the donor’s income-tax return for the year in which the 
trust is created. The increase in Federal and State income 
taxes in the past generations has adversely affected the 
endowments of educational, religious, and charitable in- 
stitutions. This is partially offset if a benefactor avails 
himself of the above-described method of providing now 
for those worthy causes to whose continuance and sup- 
port he feels obligated. 


GIFTS IN TRUST 
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The Month's Prize Letter 


Dear Father: 


Last spring I sent a small check similar to the 
enclosed, to Maryknoll, to be sent to some place in 
China where there were hungry people. I gave it because 
I had just read an article in the newspaper about the 
numbers of Chinese who die daily from starvation. 

I have since received a most interesting and thankful 
letter from Father John J. Toomey in Sunwui City, 
Kwangtung, China, to whom you had sent the money. 
He surprised me exceedingly by saying that my small 
check for $7.50 is evidently worth a great deal more, 
there, in currency. Although I have many uses for the 
enclosed, I cannot keep it when I know how much good 
it does in China. What wonderful people Father Toomey 
and all you missioners must be! Not only to dedicate 
your lives to the service of God, but to go so far away, 
to work amidst so many privations and sad sights and 
still be able to preserve a sense of humor. 

I should like to have this money sent to Father 
Toomey’s mission, or elsewhere in China — to help 
hungry people. 


—Mrs. P., Massachusetts 











DEPARTED FRIENDS 


Please remember in your prayers the souls of these Maryknoll friends 
who have recently died: 

Rev. Thomas M. Healy; Rev. Joseph P. Perreault; Rev. John Lillis; 
Sister Magdalen Smyth; Sister Mary of St. Anthony Reilly; Sister Gene- 
vieve; Sister Mary Ann Joseph, O.P.; Sister M. de Chantel Enright, O.P.; 
Mrs. D. McDonald; Miss Martha Flannery; Mrs. J. C. Quinn; Dr. E. W. 
Hanlon; Mr. Peter D. McCarthy; Ellen Dounoy; Mr. Robert L. Cullen; 
Mrs. William A. R. Welcke; The Misses Tennant; Miss Mary Clancy; Mr. 
Holland; Evelyn Moorman; Joseph P. J. Murray; Mr. O’Neil; Samue 
Reidel; Miss Mary Reilly; Albert Souza; Mrs. C. J. O’Shea; Sabina Palm; 
Mrs. Mildred Tamborini; Mr. F. Stubing; Mrs. Sauter; Mrs. Margaret 
Obermeier; George Sullivan; Miss Mary M. Smith; Mr. Joseph Dillon; 
Mr. K. Umeda; Mrs. M. E. Fleming; Miss Julia Dwyer; N. F. Gietzer; 
Stephen J. Dolson; Mrs. Anna Loeser; James Grant; Anthony lammarino; 
Carmela Iammarino; Michael Fitzgerald; Mr. Sheehan; James Owens; 
Mrs. G. Schuster; Miss Catherine Sullivan; Mr. Patrick Shanley; Charles 
W. Snyder; Patrick Rogers; Mr. C. J. Gurry; Mrs. Mary Dungelmann; 
Michael Murray; Margaret E. Gumbley; Mary Norris; John F. Gallagher; 
Anna Condon; Mr. Patrick Troy; Mrs. Lauterhahn; Catherine E. Donahue; 
Mr. George Guerts; Mr. Hangach; Julia M. Pavekane; Mr. John B. 
DeBonville; J. W. Sands; Mary E. Donsvare; Robert N. King; Frank 
ag James J. Whalen; Michael Mackey; Jeremiah Driscoll; Teresa 

Hurley; T. Stepleton; Miss Rose McCabe; Mr. Thomas F. Devaney; 
Ba A. Lawler; Mrs. Julia Campbell; Mrs. Kneeland; Mr. John C. Hal- 
sema; Francis C. Donnelly; Mr. Vito Vitalie; Miss Margaret Beecher; Miss 
A. Waters; Mary Keough; Mrs. D. D. Barron; Mrs. Mary Daley; Mr. 
George Francis Stack; Mrs. James J. D’Arcy; Leone Di Cesare; Mrs. Tim- 
othy Deasy; Catherine Lutfring; Patrick Jordan; Mr. August Mueller; Mr. 
Daniel F. McNamara; Mr. William H. Campbell ; Mr. Martin Quinn; 
Mrs. Frederick Kuhn; "Miss Elizabeth F. Nammack; Mrs. T. J. McCarthy; 
Mrs. Margaret McMahon; Mrs. Elizabeth Gerber; Mr. M. J. Comer; Mrs. 

O’Day; Elizabeth L. Welch; Mrs. Hoffman; Mrs. Elise A. Stewart; 

George F. Kufner; Miss Frances Genmeke; "Mrs. W. P. Auchenbach: 
William Cadoret; Mr. Francis R. Birchard; Mrs. Powers; Mrs. Mary Ger- 
trude Bennett; George Sullivan; Miss Mary M. Smith; Helen Catherine 
Benson; Mrs. Te J. Miller; Catherine J. Repp; Howard G. Chapman; Joseph 
La Billois; Mabel Edith Rogers; Mr. Frank J. Cook; Mrs. Anna Boylan; 
Mrs. Mary Babireau; Mr. Patrick Brown; Mr. Thomas Morley; Mrs. 
Timothy Driscoll. 


MARYKNOLL MEMBERSHIP 


Maryknoll has no mere subscribers to its magazine. Every person who 
enrolls by the payment of $1 becomes a MARYKNOLL MEMBER for 
one year. 

A PERPETUAL MEMBER makes payment of $50, either immediately 
or in installments within a period of two years. A deceased person may be 
enrolled as a Perpetual Member. 

A MARYKNOLL BENEFACTOR is one who has assisted to the extent 
of $1,000 and becomes by this fact a Perpetual Member. 

A MARYKNOLL FOUNDER is one who has provided a sum of $5,000 
or more; such a person also becomes a Perpetual Member. 
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April, THE FIELD AFAR 


yoice Galanuda 


| HOPE no enemy bombs fell on that lovely little well 
high in the mountains of Java beyond the city of Jokya- 
karta. It is called the Baptism Well. For the Catholic 
in the Netherlands Indies it has a certain significance. A 
generation ago Father van Lith, the Dutch Jesuit, initi- 
ated the convert movement among the Javanese, much as 
did Father Lievens, the Belgian Jesuit, among the In- 
dians of Chota Nagpur. His first class of 170 were 
baptized at this well. 

The island of Java is much the most important part 
of the East Indies, containing forty million of the sixty 
million Indonesians. The remaining twenty million 
occupy the vast island areas known as the Outer Pos- 
sessions. Call Java the United States, and the remaining 
islands, though far greater in extent, would be compar- 
able to the West Indies. 

The progress of the Faith in Java, then, 
is immensely important, and hence, as a 
symbol of missionary advance, Father van Lith’s Bap- 
tism Well has great meaning to us. Today we count 
about six hundred thousand Catholics in the Netherlands 
Indies. Almost two-thirds of the native Catholics, or 
approximately three hundred thousand, are grouped in 
a small splay of islands toward Australia: the Little 
Sundas, Flores (celebrated for exquisite orchids), and 
Dutch Timor. Here among relatively primitive people 
the Divine Word Fathers have reaped a bountiful har- 
vest; the Little Sunda territory has been one of the 
high spots of the entire mission world for a generation. 

Other substantial groups of Catholics are found in 
Dutch New Guinea, Amboina, and Macassar. A modest 
but well-planned cultivation of the other parts of the 
Outer Possessions has been carried on since the govern- 
ment’s notorious Article 177 became a dead letter. By 
this article missionary work was practically forbidden, 
since no messenger of the Gospel could enter a com- 
munity where he did not already possess followers. 

But, to influence the spiritual destinies of the Nether- 
lands Indies, however, it is important to establish the 
Church among the Javanese, and it is encouraging to 
see that a start has been made. As yet our Catholic 
position in Java‘is unimpressive. We claim less than 
fifty thousand Javanese among the forty million; but, 
though few, our Catholic Javanese are well trained and 
spiritually enthusiastic. Recently, when the Sultan of 
Jokya visited the Jesuit 
scholasticate, he was well 
impressed to find Dutch 
and Javanese candidates 
for the priesthood living 
on terms of complete equal- 


By PETER 


The island of 
Java is much the most 
important part of the 
beautiful Spice Islands. 


ity. In 1940, the Holy See established the Vicariate of 
Semarang and chose Father Albert Soegijapranata, a 
Javanese Jesuit, as its bishop. His company of native- 
born priests is earnestly set on carrying the Faith to 
their fellow countrymen. 

These priests, with their European missioners, have 
establishments of which they can be proud. Only a few 
years ago, I drove, late in September, to a mission center 
at a mountain town called Bara. From the roadway, the 
mission had a charming aspect—little white church, rec- 
tory, two schools (one for boys and one for girls), social 
hall, small hospital, and convent. These occupied a corner 
of the town which snuggled cozily against the fold of 
the green garment that covered the mountainside. Here 
we were greeted by the first Javanese priest, Father 


Satiman, ordained in 1928. 
COSMON 


Father Satiman toured us about the 
buildings. In hospitable Javanese fashion, 
he took it for granted that we wished to visit the neigh- 
bors. Most interesting were Francis Borgia, a zealous 
catechist, and his wife, Maria. They smiled their mercurial 
Javanese smile and welcomed us with a grace that by 
comparison makes the heavy-limbed European seem awk- 
ward. In their simple but neat home, almost the only 
ornament was a well-chosen Madonna and Child. Good 
taste and delicate handling of color are gifts of the Java- 
nese. I gave Communion one Sunday morning to six 
hundred in a church at Batavia and could not but be 
impressed by the neatness and charm of their dress as this 
Catholic cross section of the people approached the rail. 
The secret of the advance in Java is the school. The 
teacher, the catechist, the priest compose the triumvirate 
which is marching forward. Medical work and hospitals 
help, but more important is the sustaining power of 
the school, the profound influence of long years of train- 
ing rather than the passing effect, though good, of the 
hospital. Medical work, as a builder of the Church, re- 
quires much follow-up: advantage must be taken of the 
openings in good will which by themselves are not strong 
enough to lead men to the Faith. Hence the cry in Java— 
schools! schools! The Vincentians of Surabaya opened 
165 schools in a decade, while the Jesuits’ figure goes into 
the hundreds. 

While the Dutch in the East Indies keep very much 
to themselves, they are not as extreme in this respect as 
are other European colonizers in Asia. The Schmutzers 
at Gandjoeram are an example of a family that has be- 
come closely bound into the life of the country and of 
the Church in Java, not as outsiders but as people who 
claim Java truly as their home. Jules Schmutzer was 
born in Java and on his three-thousand-acre estate he has 
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Two priests of the Divine Word Society produced their own “Mission Movie,” coach- 
ing the natives, developing their own film, and producing their own electric power. 


constructed a tjandi, or shrine, which houses a large 
statue of The Sacred Heart. In 1927 a great Catholic 
gathering met before this statue and dedicated Java to 
The Sacred Heart. This statue is rendered in Javanese 
style; Jules and his brother, who is a geologist of note 
at the University of Utrecht, are the sponsors of the 
development of a Javanese Christian art. 

Since the Church goes forward so rapidly now in the 
East Indies, we may well ask why it is only in its begin- 
nings so far as mission work is concerned. Were not the 
Portuguese here four hundred years ago? Yes; indeed, 
Saint Francis Xavier evangelized the recently publicized 
Amboina. But the Portuguese gave way to the Dutch, 
and Dutch Protestants of pronounced convictions were 
in control here for centuries. Only during an interval 
of Napoleonic rule could the first priests, Fathers 
Nelissen and Princen, slip back to Java. It was not until 
1859 that the Church was really re-established and then 
only for the care of Dutch colonists. The missions in the 
Netherlands Indies are the work of our own times. 

How will the war affect religion in the East Indies? 
Should it eventuate that there is to be a change in rulers, 
Christianity’s place among the millions will depend upon 
the degree to which it has penetrated the culture of any 
part of the population. Will Christianity be swept away 
with the flag, or has it truly entered the hearts of a 
portion of the people? 

When the Dutch, four centuries ago, took from the 
Portuguese an Oriental city, a soldier among the con- 
querors said to a Portuguese captain, mocking him, 
“When will you Portuguese return to govern here 
again °”” 

The Portuguese answered, “When your sins are 
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greater than ours.” A thoughtful 
few will understand this reply, 
which we interpret here as referring 
neither to the Dutch nor to the Por- 
tuguese, but to the white race as a 
whole. The West will wield influ- 
ence throughout the universe so 
long as it contributes the wealth of 
its interest and power to cultural 
and spiritual betterment. 

Certainly, we of the West may 
well regret that so much of our 
energy in Asia has been employed 
for material advantage without last- 
ing value either to ourselves or to 
the peoples of Asia. The Western 
world’s greatest possession is 
Christianity. At this hour, when for the first time in his- 
tory an Asiatic, and non-Christian, power threatens to 
drive the West from Asia, we may ask what efforts we 
made when yet there was time to bestow our most 
precious gift—a living, creative Faith—on the multitudes 
searching for the treasures of true knowledge. 

Paul McGuire in his new book on Oceania (Westward 
the Course) reminds us that we may measure the good 
we have done in Asia in terms of the Christian apostolate. 
“The missions carry the moral and intellectual as well 
as the religious values of the West to the natives,” he 
writes. “If white and brown are to keep peace together, 
they must meet in the province of ideas and values as 
well as over pickled pork and rubber goods. Guns, cars, 
egg beaters, vaccines, and hard cash will not hold a 
respect which the Eastern man reserves for mind, morals, 
and manners.” 

Religion represents what men have most deeply 
thought and felt. But supposing men have not thought 
and felt? Supposing riches and great lands have made 
them thoughtless and feelingless? They will probably 
have no living religion. They will be arid and atheistic. 
If they rule others, they will probably hand them a 
“stone,” for in the things of the mind they possess no 
“bread.” 

We Christians at this moment are faced with the un- 
pleasant possibility of being driven from the East Indies. 
“No,” we cry. “No, not yet. Give us again a chance; let 
us triumph over our neglect.” 








THE HOLY FATHER’S MISSION INTENTION 
FOR APRIL 
Native Clergy in indo-China and Siam 
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Canton Captain, by James B. Connolly (Doubleday, 

$3), is a nautical tale with all the salt and tang of the 
seven seas, a faithful record of the seafaring and round- 
the-world trafficking of Robert Bennet Forbes. The book 
starts out almost as a juvenile, for, with the ears and eyes 
of a fascinated thirteen-year-old, we hear the tinkling 
bells of pagodas and we see the red war junks cavorting, 
with great dragons on their sides and staring with enor- 
mous eyes on their bows. All the observations of sampan 
life and coastal trade in the East are those of an eager 
boy to whom these things are new. To the average reader, 
they are still new and, although the scenes described are 
of a century ago, China’s age-old way of life is only now 
going through a drastic change. China was the goal of 
Ben Forbes’s every sea venture. If all the foreigners who 
traded in silk and tea and—yes, even opium—had been 
as straight and friendly and truly appreciative of the 
Oriental’s point of view as he was, there would have 
been no opium war and, perhaps, no Pearl Harbor. 
Singapore and Japan do not figure in the record, but 
Java, Manila, Hawaii, Hong Kong, and Africa were as 
real on the charted course of Ben Forbes’s clipper ships 
as they now are on our war maps. For this reason, Canton 
Captain is a timely book ; a break in the troubled reading 
and listening-in of these war days ; an inspiring portrayal 
of an American, straight, true, resourceful, devoted to his 
duty to God, his country, and his fellow man. 

There are considerable data on missions and missioners 
in Virginia Thompson's Thailand, the New Siam (Mac- 
millan, $5). The book gives a careful study of Siam’s 
history, its customs and religions, its economic condition, 
and its relations with the West. A chapter headed “Re- 
ligion” shows how Buddhism, Hinduism, and Brahman- 
ism affect the minds and hearts of the people. The his- 
torical section of the book includes an account of the 
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coming of the first missioners in 1555 and of the advance 
of the Church. The author is not a Catholic and has not 
written from a Catholic point of view—particularly in 
regard to the “separation” of Church and State—but she 
certainly deserves credit for giving the Church its rightful 
place in the history of the country. Miss Thompson is 
factually correct, so, in view of the present lamentable 
dearth of Catholic material in English, we recommend 
her book as a useful addition to the missiology section of 
the library of every Catholic institution. 

A Leaf in the Storm, by Lin Yutang (John Day, 
$2.50), is a story of China bombed, China suffering, 
China changing from old to new in the midst of chaos. It 
portrays the regeneration of two careless, selfish souls— 
a regeneration brought about by the refining crucible of 
the horrors of war. Lin Yutang gives us a cross section 
of Chinese society, and the book is valuable as a study of 
China and Chinese customs, old style and new. However, 
Doctor Lin has written better than he knew for readers 
who see more than the surface of things. He has, without 
at all intending it, made a powerful plea for the Christian- 
ization of China with all possible speed. He gives a clear 
picture of the bewilderment of the people, the inadequacy 
of Buddhism, the need for a strong objective truth to 
anchor these souls which have so many natural virtues. 
Doctor Lin's pagan standards of morality and preoccupa- 
tion with sex make the book unsuitable for many readers. 

One sentence from Krishnalal Shridharani’s M/y India, 
My America (Duell, Sloan and Pearce, $3.75) will be 
sufficient evidence of why his book cannot be recom- 
mended for readers interested in India from a mis- 
siological point of view: “I am opposed in principle to 
the whole idea of missionary evangelism.” His reasons 
are hollow and evidence his lack of knowledge of what 
Christianizing really means, 








Bishop Walsh, Maryknoll’s Superior General, will accompany 

this vanguard of three from among the twenty Maryknoll 

priests due to go to Bolivia this year. Left to right: Father 

Alonso E. Escalante, of New York City, who will be Superior 

of the Bolivian mission; Father Raymond J. Bonner, of South 

Ardmore, Pennsylvania; and Father Thomas Danehy, of 
Manitowoc, Wisconsin. 


MARYKNOLLS SOUTH AMERICANS 


Te story of our new mission in South America appears Kev. James A. Flaherty, of Philadelphia, Pa. 

on the second page of this magazine. The vanguard will Since his ordination last year, Father Flaherty has 

leave Maryknoll on Easter Sunday, April 5, after a been assigned to the Center. 

special Departure Ceremony. In this first group, accom- Rev. August R. Kircher, of Brooklyn, N. Y., who 

panied by the Maryknoll Superior General, Most Rev- was assigned last year to the Wuchow Mission, 

erend James E. Walsh, M.M., will be: South China, but was impeded by the war from 
reaching his destination. 

Rev. Alonso E. Escalante, Superior, of New York The following, to be ordained in June, will constitute 
City. He was ordained at Maryknoll, 1931, and has the remainder of this year’s group: 
seen seven years of mission service in the Fushun 
Vicariate, Manchukuo. Rev. Hilary G. Jakowski, of Menasha, Wis. 

Rev. Raymond J. Bonner, of South Ardmore, Pa. Rev. Frederick P. Walker, of East Boston, Mass. 
Since his ordination in 1939, Father Bonner has Rev. Thomas P. Collins, of San Francisco, Calif. 
been assigned to our house in New York City. Rev. Walter W. Valladon, of Oakland, Calif. 

Rev. Thomas J. Danehy, of Manitowoc, Wis., Rev. David I. Walsh, of New Bedford, Mass. 
who has, since his ordination in 1939, been teaching Rev. Ambrose C. Graham, of New York City. 
at Maryknoll College, Clarks Summit. Rev. John B. Gallagher, of Oakland, Calif. 

Rev. Gorden N. Fritz, of Newport, Minn. 
At the Departure Ceremony to be held later in the Rev. John J. Lawler, of New Bedford, Mass. 
summer, the following priests will receive assignments Rev. John J. McCabe, of Everett, Mass. 
to the new mission in South America: Rev. John N. Fowler, of Malden, Mass. 

Rev. Eugene F. Higgins, of Newark, N. J.. or- Rev. J. Gerard Grondin, of Westbrook, Me. 
dained in Rome in 1930. Father Higgins has been Rev. Robert F. Fransen, of Glendive, Mont. 
procurator at Maryknoll since his ordination. He 
will assume the same office in the new mission. Follow them into the field with your prayers! 
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MARYKNOLL WANT ADS 


HELP WANTED 


BO: WOU ROW how muck benches for the 
convent chapel in Kaying cost? Only $3 apiece. 
10 benches needed. 








DO IT BY PROXY: Pay a catechist to labor in the 
Wuchow mission field in your stead. $15 will pay 
his salary for a month; $150 for a year. And 
Wuchow has 116 catechists. 


OLD MOTHER HUBBARD'S cupboard was bare. 
So are the shelves in our 8 Kweilin dispensaries 
and never was the need greater. 10 gifts of $1 
each would be a big help. 











OPPORTUNITIES 


SCHOOLTEACHERS PLEASE NOTE! Teachers 
in Heijo Vicariate receive a salary of $15 a month. 
Even at that, Bishop O'Shea finds it hard to pay 
his 127 teachers. Any contribution welcome. 





THAT'S AN IDEA! A letter just received at Mary- 
knoll reads: ''Here is $2 for a blind girl. Ask her 
to pray that | may regain failing sight." 30 blind 
girls in Kongmoon pray with grateful hearts for 
their benefactors. 





A Cozy READING ROOM to attract converts 
in Kaying can be rented for $10 a month. $20 
would furnish it with Catholic literature. 


CAN YOU RESIST THEM? Maryknoll-in- 
Kongmoon has 236 such orphans for whom 
$5 worth of rice spells luxury for a month. 


THIS ONE IS LUCKY! He is learning of the 
love of One who died for him. But what of the 
thousand millions who have never heard His 
name? $15 a month will support a native Sister 
who will teach them of God’s love for them. 





BUILDINGS AND REPAIRS 








WANTED! Someone to buy the land on which 
to build a convent in which to house the 31 
native sisters in Heijo. $500 will do it. 





THREE AMERICAN FRIENDS have supplied 
chapels for the Kweilin Prefecture. Two more 
districts still await donors. $300 each. 





HE DOESN'T ASK MUCH. Who? Bishop Don- 
aghy. Where? Pokpak, Wuchow Vicariate. How 
much? $500. For what? A rectory. 


LAND! LAND! LAND! Give Bishop Lane $10,000 
with which to buy the land, on which to build a 
church and rectory at Antung. 





TEN MISSION SCHOOLS in Kongmoon require 
$500 a year each to keep going. Even a little 
will help. 





ALTARS IN THE HOMELAND must be 
supplied. $10 will take care of the hosts: 
$20, the altar wine, for one altar for a 


year. And there are 80 altars. 











The Maryknoll Fathers, Maryknoll P. O., N. Y. 





















































POTS AND 


fit into the training of apostles 


for the missionary priesthood. 
The young men pictured above 
are not “Mother's helpers’ nor 
are they detailed to “K.P.” They 
are students at the Maryknoll 
Novitiate, where a month in the 
kitchen is part of the course. 
Their joy in this and in every 
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task, gives promise for future 
mission activities. 

Many other young men are 
enlisting in “over-sea’ ranks as 
apostles of Christ. Does such a 
vocation appeal to you? If so, 
read the coupon on page 20. 
One thousand more missioners 
are needed! The harvest is great. 
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